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TO 

WHEBE SLEEP THE IMMORTAL DEAD OF ENGLAITD; 
TO THE GALLANT SUEVIVOB.S OF THE LATE CRIMEAN WAB; 

AND TO THOSE AT HOME 

WHO CHERISH THE MEMORY OF THE DEAD 

AND GLORY IN THE VALOUR OF THE LIVING; 



" Young men 
Too often sow their wild oats in tame vene, 
Before they sit down under their own vine 
^ And live for use. Alas, near all the birds 
Will sinv at dawn,— and yet we do not take 
The chaflbring swallow for the holy lark." 
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INTRODUCTORY. 



Go forth, my verse ! — thou hast for me 

Beguiled the winter hours ; 
But others will glance at thee when 

The spring has brought her flowers. 
A flower thou^ thrown on the waste. 

Girt round with many a hill. 
From whose high peak the winter^s breath 

May reach thee but to kill. 
Such hills there are, whence critics watch 

The gifts that poets bring 
As simply as the earth yields up 

Her blossoms unto spring ; 
And sharper than the winter's breath. 

And keener than its dart, 
Their arrows have glanced from the rhyme 

To find the rhymer's heart ; 



viii INTRODUCTORY. 

Yet oftenest thus when it stands up, 

Opposing like the oak, 
A bold, broad front, a lofty mien. 

To meet the coming stroke. 
But not for thee this lofty mien, 

Or self-asserting mood ; 
Thou art not set an oak-tree in 

The world's abundant wood. 
I send thee forth a simple gift. 

With other buds of spring. 
Which some soft hand may pluck with them, 

And gently homeward bring. 
Perchance a few will gather thee. 

As some will even wear 
The trinket valueless save for 

The "Memory'' hidden there. 
Thy bloom is pale, thy perfume faint; 

Thou wilt fade ere the summer ; 
Yet still, at least, one merit's thine, — 

Thou art the Latest Comer. 

Glbnabny, January, 1857. 



NEW YEAR'S EVE. 



Deaw near to xne, while on the waU 

Our shadows flicker in the blaze : 
Dear Helen ! come, let on me fall 

The warmer light of thy fond gaze. 
This New Yearns Eve seems still to blend 

The saddest, happiest time of life, — 
The day I lost a cherished friend 

And that on which I gained a wife. 



We are so happy, dear ! and yet 

These sudden memories will arise. 
E^en now I may not quite forget 

The light of his warm hazel eyes, 
That shone around me in my youth, — 

Yours hardly veil a tenderer light. 
We are so happy ! — ^yet, in truth, 

I would that he were here to night, 

B 
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NEW year's eve. 

Who sleeps not in our English earthy 

The English earth he loved so well^ 
The soil to which he owed his birth. 

The soil for which he fought aud fell. 
And thou canst not, red Russian land ! 

A nobler form than his enfold. 
Whose death I learned when this right hand 

From his last grasp was scarcely cold. 



Then let me speak of him, when now 

« 

Thou sittest here, my three-weeks' brid 
There is no frown upon thy brow 

To think I wish him at our side ! 
Thou knowest how I loved him dear ; 

Thou knowest, too, how it befel 
I chose our cottage dweOing here, 

Because 'twaa here he uaed to dwell. 



I will go bfick to when we met. 

And tell thee how it all came round. 

That, while for him my eyes were wet, 
A closer fiiend in thee I found. 



NEW year's eve. 

Ah^ Helen ! simple as thou art^ 

Still none but you had then the power 

To soothe the anguish in my hearty 
Or give my life one happy hour! 



^Twas Christmas Eve — ^a year ago 

(And now again the time has come)^ 
And all the ground was white with snow^ 

On which the ploughman's foot fell dumb : 
The hare had found her hiding-place ; 

Within their nests the birds lay still. 
Nor left a crumb that you could trace 

Of all that strewed the window-sill. 



And I had come, a bidden guest, 

Though fain I would have found a plea 
To fly your father's Christmas feast. 

And shun the season's revelry. 
And when the Christmas Eve came round, 

I wandered off in saddest mood. 
Till distance veiled each merry sound. 

And 'neath a window's arch I stood. 
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THE QUEEN ANNE ROOM. 



Dim wastes of land before me lay^ 

From which the twilight melted fast^ 
And shadows of the closing day 

Along the ancient arches passed^ — 
The ancient arches of a room 

Built in the days of good Queen Anne^ — 
Whose grotesque carvings through the gloom 

Were blending forms of brute and man. 



You know the place. From flowers thick hung 

The interlacing foliage Mk, 
A framework round the pictures flung 

By Reynolds o^er the antique walls; 
For there Sir Joshua^s ladies sit^ 

Immortal in that tender grace 
The beauties of the age of Ktt 

Bequeathed to many a later face. 



THE QUEEN ANKE BOOM. 

There, too, in comely guise look down 

The wooers of those lovely dames. 
The beaux of George^s court and town. 

All courtly still in picture-frames ; 
And one there was that caught my gaze, 

And charmed my soul in early youth. 
Whom then in verse I sought to praise. 

And half believed my &ncies truth. 



6 



THE PICTURE. 



The mom is freehemng o^er the park^ 

The English April mom : 
High into heaven springs the lark 

Like hope that is just bom^ 
Such hope as now may fill the heart 

Of that young English squire^ 
Whose soul is full of lofty dreams^ 

And Love's romantic fire. 



He stands beneath the wide elm-trees 

His fathers planted there ; 
Around him spreads^ for many a rood. 

Soil of which he is heir. 
He feels the fresh breeze come and go 

O'er all that swelling land^ 
As there beneath the wide elm-trees 

I see him silent stand. 



THE PICTURE. 

His is a noble English mi^n^ 

And his a lofty brow, 
And back the morning breeze has 6wept 

The rich curls from it now. 
Those curls are gleaming with dark gold^ 

As gleams the pheasant's wing^ 
When o'er his plumage setting suns 

Their richest colours fling. 



His brow is manly, ftiU^ and fitta, 

The index of a soul 
Whose aim and objects nobly tend 

To a moETt noble goal^^^ 
To serve his country, fear his God, 

Be just and true, and brave, 
Above deceit or paltry trick. 

No tyrant and no slave. 



Those eyed of bright and laughing blue 
Look out with careless glee,-*- 

The glance of one whom Fortune set 
From toil and trial free ; 



THE PICTURE. 



As who might say, " Your threats are nought,— 

A fig for care or pain ! 
The glove Dame Fate throws down to me 

1^11 fling her back again/^ 



That dauntless pride, that careless glee. 

How gallantly they shine ! 
I would not change that buoyant port 

For Indians richest mine : 
It has our nature's fairer part. 

The courage that will spurn 
All custom^s cold and servile laws. 

And show what man may earn.. 



And then the curl upon the lip. 

Half scorning and half mirth ; 
And breaking through, the sweeter smile. 

Whence Love and Joy have birth. 
That full red lip, and smooth young cheek, 

Of sofber pleasures tell; 
And beauty and delight, say they. 

The youth will prize full well. 



THE PICTURE. 9 

I do not know if you may deem 

My picture incomplete, 
Or think, perchance, a sterner mould 

And graver brow more meet; — 
I can but paint what I may praise— 

A manhood sound and whole, — 
A manhood made for peace or war. 

For love, and for the bowl. 



Yet, tempered by a due regard 

To Virtue's just demands. 
The peasant's idol, born to rule 

O'er his ancestral lands. 
That hearty nature years will make 

But gentler and more sound — 
Oh ! what in sterner Virtue's mould 

Like this is ever found ! 



While standing thus I idly thought 
On this old strain of schoolboy years. 
Feeling the memories it had brought 
Too stern to soften into tears. 



10 THE PICTUKE. 

A voice stole rippling through the gloom-^ 
A low sweet voice-^which sang so near^ 

The words came clearly throagh the room 
And fell upon my listening ear. 
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THE CHRISTMAS HYMN. 



Look out I-*^it is the Christmas Eve ; — 

Look out on all around,'-— 
The silent night, the frostrbound air. 

The snow upon the ground. 

A star is shining in the sky, 

As it shone ages since, 
When Mary kissed her first-boni Son — 

The world's anointed Piince. 

Oh ! say what omen for the world 

Li now upon thy light. 
Whose rays have caught my eyes the first 

From all the host of night ? 

Thou lookest now on many an one 
Whose gaze looks up to thee, 

As if th^ fain of thy clear rays 
Would ask their destiny. 



12 THE CHRISTMAS HYMN. 

And I would ask it^ silent star^ 
Upon this holy night, — 

Say, will the year which comes to me. 
As that which goes, be bright ? 



With happy smiles of household love. 
With friends and kindred dear, 

Thy rays say. Yes — ^their omen smiles 
Upon the coming year. 



My mother's niece, sweet Helen More, — 

Sweet Helen of the violet eyes. 
Whose silken lashes shadow o'er 

The purple of Athenian skies ! 
Sweet Helen, versed in all the lore 

Of legend and of fidry rhyme. 
Culled from the nursery's plenteous store. 

The quaint old tales of Christmas time ! 



But yet upon her queenly brow 
Some deeper feeling softly springs. 

Some inspiration seems to throw 
The shadow of its waving wings. 



THE CHRISTMAS HYMN. 13 

Bom from the magic of the tale 

The Latm poets can unfold^ 
And 6yer waxed the present pale 

Beside the burning of their gold. 



To you, who wisely could rehearse 

The legend of the olden days. 
And softly sing in antique verse 

The God-descended hero's praise; 
The Tyrian purple, Lydian gold. 

Had coloured all the rhjrthmic page, 
Whose gorgeous panorama rolled 

Back to the semi-mythic age. 



But dearer than the rhythmic page. 

And sweeter than the legend old. 
Was that great wonder of his age. 

In SibyPs verse so oft foretold ; 
And from the verse you turned to dwell 

On its ftdfilment, in the time 
When Christ the Saviour broke the spell 

Of sacrifice in Jewry's clime. 



14 THE CHRISTMAS HTHN. 

So round your musings sweetly stray 

These accents of a chastened mirths- 
Tour welcome to that welcome day 

When England ke^ps the Saviour's birth ;• 
That day when many a village fane 

With shining evergreens is gay^ 
And many a bright eye seeks in vain 

To pierce the holl/s mystic spray. 
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THE RETROSPECT. 



But as your words fell ou my ear, 

Before my vjsion rose again 
The church we went to year by year. 

The children now grown into men : 
I heard again the preacher's voice^ 

But little heeded on that day 
When custom ^twas, far more than choice. 

That brought us children there to pray. 



How long the honm seemed to eve I 

How lopg the ofb^preached sermon, too ! 
How swift our footsteps were to leave 

The portal they had entered through ! 
When, prayer and sertaon both complete. 

And benediction duly said^ 
Old friends might in the churchyard meet. 

And lovers there together tread> 



16 TH? RETROSPECT. 

Who, moving down the well-worn way 

They^ve gone in winter and in spring, 
Half hint some ftiture Christmas Day 

Some dearer title yet may bring. 
Oft &om the prayer-book to the dance 

Her thoughts that mom had taken flight, 
Oft felt her lover's stolen glance. 

Though daring not to meet it quite. 



To them, when evening falleth round. 

It brings the ancient Christmas sport. 
Not perished from the cottage ground. 

Though banished from the regal court; 
For, as their fathers did before. 

They keep their merry Christmas Day — 
Hang up the branch of mistletoe. 

And snatch a kiss beneath the spray. 



Ah ! pleasant pictures faded now, 
Ah ! visions of my early years. 

How soft upon the gloom they grow ! 
The softer for my falling tears : 



THE RETROSPECT. 17 

That singer's voice has called them back : 
Old Christmas days they throng around^ 

Like fairy things^ till all this track 
Of life glows to enchanted ground. 



Athwart the gloom you swiftly passed^ 

Nor saw me standing silent where 
The Gothic window's framework glassed 

The landscape lying still and bare^ 
Which, spreading round your father's home, 

Ban off in distance many a mile. 
Where I a happy boy used roam 

Beneath the seasons' changing smile. 



How altered all since last I stood 

Within that dim and pillared hall ; 
Or ranged at will through vale and wood. 

Watching the evening pale and £all I 
I marvelled not that song could bring 

No hopeftd echo from my heart. 
That long had borne it& inward sting — 

So long, it scarcely seemed to smart. 

c 



18 THE RETBOSPECT. 

I looked abroad, and on the groimd 

The glistening snow lay thick and white, 
While over field and fiirm around 

Fell swiftly in, the winter night : 
I saw the ruddy rays of light 

Steal from the distant cottage pane, 
I thought how long would be the night. 

How slow the mom's return again ; 



For now, in Winter's firost and cold. 

My thoughts, like wild birds, take their flight. 
And sleepless see the scenes of old 

Bise glittering in that golden light 
Which summer suns around them poured 

In Friendship's day of summer bliss. 
When my best dream of heaven stored 

Another world, repeating this. 



I gazed wiiliin, from painted panes 
That ranged along the antique hall, 

I saw lamps shed their ruddy stains, 
And chequer all the ivied wall. 



THE RETROSPECT. 19 

The scutcheoned windows o^er the sprays 

Of ivy and of jasmine fling 
A radiance rich as those soft rays 

That from the tender topaz spring. 



I leave the hall prepared for mirth^ 

Ere yet its happy ^ests throng in; 
Ere yet, to greet the Saviour's birth, 

The song and circling dance begin : 
My Christmas Vigil I will keep' 

With spirits that wear other guise. 
As on the thoughts that cannot sleep 

The visions of the past arise. 



Sweet faces steal upon the gloom, 

And voices whisper through the night. 
Bright ringlets sullied in the tomb 

Gleam golden on my inward sight ; 
One pleasant picture then smiles out 

With tranquil aspect, as of old. 
As when a child, I ran about 

And chased the insect on the wold. 
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CHILDHOOD. 



In Surrey is a village set^ 

^Midst waving woods and whispering trees^ 
Whose leafy boughs but rarely let 

The summer sun or autunm breeze^ 
The one intrude with glance too hot^ 

The other with too keen a dart : 
So Nature shelters still this spot^ 

The cherished darling of her heart. 



There, forest lands aroimd you lie, 

And the broad river slowly curves, — 
A soothing balm falls from the sky 

A medicine to the shattered nerves 
Of poets, who come here to dream 

Of golden lore and old romance. 
Then, wandering on, forget their theme. 

Lost in the Present's blissful trance. 



CHILDHOOD. 21 

Soft sloping from the gentle hill 

A vale runs off for many a mile^ 
Of rounded richness fair and stilly 

That slun^bers in the Summer's smile ; 
Huge elms run down great Nature's aisle^ 

mere poef s praise may sweetly rise, 
And^ unconfined by Gothic pile, 

Send freest incense to the skies. 



Green ferns in dell and dingle strew 

A royal park of grand extent. 
Where waving 'neath the summer blue 

Are oaks and beeches, thickly blent, . 
With chestnuts of a stately size, 

That fling their shadows fSsur around. 
And, softly sweeping, fall and rise 

With every rise and fall of ground. 



Clasping the meadows in its fold. 
The slumbrous river sleeping lies ; 

Its snowy lilies change to gold. 
Beneath the crimson evening skies. 



ftt CHILDHOOD. 

So rich in beauty is the place^ 
By Nature set in softest mood. 

So girt around with every grace 
That charms the poet^s solitude; 



You well might deem that those who dwell 

Within this softly fenced retreat. 
Are guarded by a &iry spell 

From winter^s chill or summer's heat; 
That meadows have a richer hue. 

That cattle browse on sweeter fere, 
And greener trees, ^neath summer's blue. 

Wave thicker foliage on the air. 



And here there stood the pleasant home 

That sheltered all my infant days. 
Until, a child, I grew to roam 

At eve among the rustic ways. 
When Spring stole round our orchard ground. 

And whitened all the apple-trees, 
And hoary hawthorns standing round. 

Shook snow-drifts on the summer breeze. 



CHILDHOOD. 23 

Let me recal my mother^s faoe, 

■ 

Then somewhat past the prime of life. 
And with a tender fondness trace 

The picture of a perfect wife. 
Oh! dearest mother, years have fled 

Since last I gazed upon thy brow, 
And oft I wish that I were dead 

When sadly dreaming of it now. 



Oh I gentle mother, on whose features 

Were wrought the trace of blood and birth, 

Who walked among God^s other creatures, 

' A being made of finer earth ; 

Who gently left thy lofty sphere 
Among the nobles of the land, 

And to my father drawing near. 

Bestowed on him thy heart and hand ; 



And by his side went calmly forth 
From all the glitter and the state. 

In East and West, in South and North, 
To follow ever on his fate ; 



24 CHILDHOOD. 

While as the years waxed^ waxed their love. 
And gathered in the golden grain 

Of hopes they garnered most above 

When reaped from fields of earthly pain. 



I see her face smile on me yet — 

Smile on me thro* the lonely night. 
Until, sometimes^ I nigh forget 

What lapse of years has taken flight. 
With all their weight of sordid pains^ 

Since when I watched her household ways. 
Or saw her walk thro* summer lanes^ 

Beneath the milky hawthorn sprays. 



Oh ! smiling picture, silent hung 

In golden frame of distant years ! 
Oh! saddest picture, that has sprung 

From out the mist of choking tears ! 
I see again the waving grasses, 

I hear the church bells ringing still; 
Down summer lanes a Mineral passes ; — 

Oh ! help me, God, to bear thy will! 



25 



FRIENDSHIP. 



An orphan left, I hardly knew 

How went the fast sacceeding years: 
At first the summer's brightest blue 

Waxed dim behind the veil of tears. 
And yet my eager heart again 

Sprang up at sight of sunny skies ; 
Again I wandered o'er the plain^ 

Wrapped in the mist of reveries. 



But still my life seemed lone and bare^ 

My youth of all its verdure stripped, 
All whose light thoughts seemed buried where 

My mother lay in that dark crypt, 
With old fore&thers of our race, 

Of which I was the only one 
Remaining now, to sadly trace 

My way beneath the golden sun, — 



26 FRIENDSHIF. 

The golden son that shone on all 

But me^ it seemed^ with kindly grace : 
Bat day would pass^ and night would fall^ 

And bring to me no loving face. 
Thus left alone^ I oft would dream 

Some vision of a blissful time. 
And musing aye on Friendship's theme. 

Weave the sweet reverie into rhyme. 



One eve I left my orphaned home. 

And, idly dreaming, wandered out. 
When the rich elder's creamy foam 

Was sweet in all the lanes about. 
I passed the ripening fields of grain^ 

And something in that glowing weather 
Wrought poet-fimcies in my brain. 

And strung this simple rhyme together. 



Take my books — the classic kaming, 

I have tried them aU, 
The sweet rhymers who have answered 

To my spirifs call. 



FRIENDSHIP. 27 

Onoe I lisped their magic numbers 

In my father's ear ; 
Whisper now^ or speak them loudly^ 

He will never hear. 

Since I've read for Memory's sake. 

All the books he taught me; 
I have quaffed the poet's wine 

By Bacchantes brought me. 

Homer's golden lines have floated 

Down the antique page, 
With their grand spondaic echo 

Of a grander age. 

I have wandered far and wide 

With his wise Ulysses 
Yearning ever for his home 

And his wife's caresses. 

I have gone with ^schylus 

From the purple vine, 
Where old Bacchus first possessed him 

With the juice divine. 



28 FBIENDSHIP. 

I have joined in dance of Hellas, 

And the Dorian chorus, 
While the plaudits louder rose. 

And the god fell o'er us. 

Sweet as, from the church beUs sprinkled. 
Come the Christmas chimes, 

Soft, as golden dews, have fallen 
Virgil's liquid rhymes. 

Yet from these my spirits wander 

Sad, and faint, and worn, 
Owning that to such rich nurture 

They were never bom. 

I have worshipped the old gods 

Till my pale lips falter, 
'^ Oh ! for some kind hand to lead me 

To a gentler altar." 

I am sick with gazing ever 
On Jove's blinding splendour : 

Let my drooping eyelids open 
On a light more tender. 



FRIENDSHIP. 29. 



Place me by the English meadows^ 

Where the waters fall, 
And the summer calm is broken 

By the cuckooes call. 

Milky hawthorn, purple lilac, — 
Give them to my hand ; 

Let me scent the yellow cowslips 
Of my English land. 

Let me hear the oxen lowing 

In our English fields ; 
Give me of the luscious honey 

That the brown bee yields. 

This is sweet to all my senses, — 
Sweet the summer breeze. 

Catching music from the summit 
Of the tall elm-trees ; 

Sweet to me the oxen lowing. 
And the brown bees' hum. 

Sweet the music of their voices 
As they go and come. 



30 FRIENDSHIP. 

Over Hybla's fragrant flowers 

Bees no longer fly, 
Psestum's roses all have faded 

With an age gone by ; 

VirgiPs lilies send a perfume 

Very faint and dead. 
Floating sadly down the current 

Of the sBons fled ; 

But the roses smell as sweetly 
Prom yon wayside hedge. 

And the mignonette is fragrant 
On my window ledge. 

Ah ! bat ev^i while I praise than. 
All their perfusae goes. 

Till this English rosebud seemeth 
Dead as Pfidstum^s rose. 

Why is this, my English flowers. 
That ye lose your charm? 

That my spirits sink as sudden 
As an unnerved ana ? 



FRIENDSHIP. 31 

All ! for this — ^that never landscape^ 

Fed by English skies^ 
Never flower, kept its beauty 

Long in lonely eyes, — 

Eyes that vainly look around them 

For another's gaze. 
Lips that vainly seek an echo 

Of unanswered praise. 

Soon I think all fragrant flowers 

Will have passed for me ; 
I shall hear nor lowing oxen. 

Nor the humming bee. 

Then, perchance, my heart, that never 

Had a fond Mead given. 
May, for that, throb closer to 

The heart of one in heaven. 



82 



DUDLEY. 



Is it that Fancy^s idlest lay 

Has something of prophetic skill? 

That^ thinking thus^ there came that way 
The friend my heart remembers still ; 

Who came^ while yet I weaved the rhyme 
And for the vision gave the real. 

Bestowing, for all future time, 

* • 

Far more than Fancy^s fair ideal. 



I met him first that summer's eve 
When, leaning 'neath a chestnut tree, 

A full mild voice besought my leave. 
In accents sweet with courtesy. 

To ask, if I had seen that way 
A spaniel run : then made an end. 

I, looking up to answer Nay, 

Then looked upon my life's first friend. 



DUDLEY. 83 



Who says we love not at first sights 

Speaks idly^ and has never known 
The swift emotion passing quite 

All feelings that have gradual grown ; 
For they build up a love, no doubt 

Sincere, and free from selfish leaven ; 
But this first springing of the heart 

Comes in the snowy robes of heaven. 



You should have known this fiiend of mine, 

Through all whose nature finely ran 
The genuine grain of gifts that shine 

True test of the true gentleman, — 
My Dudley, in the golden prime 

Of life fed by the many springs 
Of Genius — ^nursed beneath the clime 

Where Fancy spreads her radiant wings. 



His hair, in rings of silken coil, 

Curled round a head so finely wrought. 
You might have deemed an angel's toil 

To that fine cutting marble brought; 

D 
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And o'er hk candid mouth tberQ went 
Sweet ripples of an inward joy. 

Where deeper thoi^hts of life were Went 
With the glad spirits of the hoy. 



So soft a shade was on his brow. 

You might have thought still on it lingers 
The golden light where went just now 

The tender touch of angel fingers ; 
Then long to sweep your own across^ 

As though some holiness were there. 
Some heavenly gain, 'midst earthly loss, ** 

The sign of God's especial care. 



And Dudley's life was set in tune 

To all ^be outward man expressed ; 
Rich, tender as that golden June 

Our climate seldom sees at best ; 
And as such June but rarely smiles^ 

Just once caught on a twenty y-ear9. 
So, when yon ransacked Britain's isles, 

A breath wQuld count you Dudil^'s peers. 
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Of old descent and glorious name^ 

The blood of monarchs in his veins^ 
He made no count of any fame^ 

Save that which each man's worth attains ; 
Yet still, on every feature wrought, 

His lofty lineage you could trace ; 
And e'en his most unconscious tiionght 

Onsve wil^esB of his noble race. 



The grace that meaner men would wear. 

In him was innate from his birth,— 
A something he might lightly bear. 

As scarcely knowing it of worth. 
On every action shone its light ; 

E'en prejudice it could disarm. 
And win esteem, before you quite 

Could penetrate the subtle charm. 



Henceforth our Kves together went. 
Set on one string of perfect trust, — 

Two spirits, in communion blent. 
Above the earth's contending dust ; 
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We walked together many a mile. 
Together wandered up the hill^ 

Or on the plains, when Autumn's smile 
Upon the uplands lingered still. 



In that sweet time of happy youth, 

And hearts that beat so warm and true. 
Oh ! Memory of that earnest truth. 

My heart leaps up and blesses you ! 
My heart springs up with ardent leap. 

And pants again to have that time; 
But it has gone on years' great sweep. 

And left but idle words of rhyme. 



We talked of many a simple theme. 

And her music welled the while 
From hearts that beat to the old dream 

Of lives made bright in Friendship's smile. 
Strung thus together went our lives. 

Till one dropt downwards from the thread ; 
And one the recollection hives 

Till it may join him who is dead. 
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The summer bringeth many a dream 

Of walks and rides Vve shared with him — 
Of rowings down the silver stream^ 

Of rambles by its quiet brim. 
When, coming from our tiny boat. 

We stepped upon the landing-stones. 
Where summer breezes blew about 

The purple mass of lilac cones. 



And these sweet memories I, with care. 

Like holy beads together place. 
And tell them o^er with many a prayer 

To Heaven for its pardoning grace. 
I count them o^er on summer days. 

And thro^ the night my gaze espies 
The spirit past where Memory strays, 

And silent shapes of old arise. 
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One autumn day, ere yet Td known 

My friend one circling moon, 
We wandered on in converse free 

Beneath the glowing noon ; 

Beneath the branching limes we went. 

And then a sudden turn 
Led us to where a space was marked 

With many a fimend nm. 

The dull grey walls ran coldly round 
The grey church close at hand : 

A stillness and a hush lay o^er 
That silent spirit land. 

So flat, and dull, and drear was all, 

The breeze that dared to pass 
Scarce stirred the one tree withering there. 

Scarce stirred the long rank grass. 
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We paused not by the costly tombs 

That stood in separate pride^-r* 
Our gaze fell where the humble dead 

Were lying side by side. — 

Where autumu winds may sigh around 

The headboard^s simple sign. 
And winter rain may soon efface 

The short recording line : 

For many a board e^en then was gone^ 

From many a grave effaced 
The brief memorial^ name^ and date. 

That hired hands had traced. 

I turned away— *my heart was faint, — 

So lone, and sad, and drear 
The forms that once had done their work 

On this earth lying here. 

And in the morbid brain of youth 

Worked fancies strange and drear. 
Until I turned, and sudden said, 

'' Would we were lying here ! 
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*' Would we were sleeping thus^ my friend^ 
^Scaped from all earthly pain. 

Free of the stinging of the heart. 
And labour of the brain ! 

*' Should we not envy them, and wish 

That we were laid by those 
Dead comrades, who thus, side by side. 

Are taking their repose? 

" Were it not better, thus at rest. 
In churchyard ground we lay. 

Mouldering and mixing silently 
Into the fruitful clay, 

'* Than hold the noble aim, and feel 

It has no earthly goal. 
And live the low material life 

That kills out heart and soul. 



'' Why were we born unto this age ? 

Why bom beneath this dime. 
Where, wearily, the ebbing waves 

Flow from the rock of Time ; 
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'' And men of noble aim and thought 

Sit down with listless hands^ 
Like slaves who wander on the shore 

Of unfamiliar lands ; 



'^ Deeming the world has waxed so old^ 

The next watch in her night 
Will break the dial o^er whose face 

The ages mark their flight ? 

" For thus the prophets of the day 
Ring out the old world^s knell. 

And all the dark Apocalypse 
Of endless woes foretell 

" To listeners who throng the church. 

And leave their work undone. 
Why need they work, from whose rapt gaze 

Is waning earth's last sun ?" 

I paused, then stood in self rebuke. 

As my friend made reply, 
''And dost thou ask, full in God's sight, 

To drop thy work and die ? 
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" Is it not nobler tax to live 

Until that work be done ? 
Should we not gladly labour still 

Under God^s golden sun? 

" Should we not on the work stamp all 

The impress of our powers^ 
As on the maiden^s canvas spring 

The ever-blooming flowers ? 

"Why speak of prophets^ when no voice 

Is heavenly^ but the one 
Which promises that every man 

Shall reap as he has sown ? 

" Or darken this fisdr earth with thoughts 

Of the Avenger's rod, 
Foi^etting it is Love Divine 

We worship in our God ? 

" I thought my friend had held with me. 
That, through Creation's frame. 

The greatest good to all has been 
The great Creator's aim,-— 
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'' Had felt the best we can conceive 

Of heavenly love is this, — 
The leading all creation on 

To virtue and to bliss. 
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To some the night is dark and long^ 
The way is wild and far; 
Yet^ surely^ on their gloom at last 
Will break the morning star ! 

" The wUdemess of sin by some 
Is trod through many a maze ; 

Yet &om his father's sheltering home 
None ever wholly strays. 

" How beautiful^ my friend^ the year, — 

Its bud, its bloom, decay — 
To those wHose thoughts eyes are fixed 

Upon this perfect way, — 

''Who feel that every season's change 

Is bringing all more nigh 
To hopes that shall the brighter glow 

When suns fade out and die, — 
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" Nor think^ with foolish men — ^who rush 
Where Christ nor angels tread^ — 

That the world^s story is closed up 
With ages that are fled ! 

" Our mother earth is ever young. 

The age is in its prime. 
As when the bland Athenian gods 

Smiled on their Grecian clime. 

" A noble age, a glorious land. 
To which we owe our birth ; 

None ever rose so queen-like on 
The old Homeric earth ! 

'' And Athens^ purple skies ne'er shone 

Upon a clime like ours ; 
Hymettus stored not herbs so sweet 

As are our English flowers. 

" The Grecian valleys fed not sheep 
With wool so closely curled ; 

The Grecian steeds were not, like ours. 
The victors of the world. 
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The Argonautic fleet may float 
Across the ancient seas : 
It never would have dared to meet 
Onr chalky island^s breeze^ 

^' Bright Athens^ like a queen^ may wear 

Her boasted violet crown : 
She did not clasp^ as London clasps^ 

A world within a town/^ 

" You have said well/' I answer made ; 

" Some passing &ncy wrought 
This dark repining in my brain^ 

To dark conclusions brought. 

" But ever on your earnest speech 

Springs up my better mood^ 
And chases the dark thoughts that will 

On morbid minds intrude/' 

And^ talking thus^ we left the ground, 

And^ separating, soon 
I reached my home, as o'er the roof 

Came up the harvest moon. 
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Its light shone in upon my heart, 
And still recalled my friend. 

Within whose soul, I said, the rays 
Of mirth and wisdom blend. 



This was my friend : and, Helen, he 

Grew daily nearer to my heart. 
Till no pnrsait seemed sweet to me 

In which he did not take a part. 
Such friendship comes but once, I think, 

A nectared draught from hands divine ; 
And any friture cup we drink 

Tastes of the clay more than the wine. 

Oft through this fertile valley, round 

Which winds the river's regal gold. 
We wandered o'er the storied ground 

Till evening wrapped us in her fold. 
To-morrow, Helen, we will walk 

The self-same path with him I went 
That summer day. Dear, let me talk 

To-night of how that day was spent. 
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A DAY AT RICHMOND. 



Plow on ! flow on ! thou river old. 

Through many a varied scene. 
As, floating down thy course, I dream 

Of all that once has heen ; 
I think of days whose childish glee 

Made sport of suxomer hours. 
Sparkling as bright as morning dews 

That bead the fragrant flowers; 
Here, too, on happy nights I think. 

When the fiill summer moon 
Gilded the hours that, spent in love. 

Departed all too soon. 



A tomb there is — it rises pale 
Amid the fir-trees' shade — 

And there the form my fancy loved 
Has long been softly laid ; 
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And there^ in evening's tranquil hour^ 

My thoughts will often roam : 
Sometimes I wish that I, too, slept 

With her in her last home; — 
Sometimes it seems that earth has not 

A scene so calmly fair 
As that lone grave, where mourners ofb 

With reverent steps repair. 



Row on, — ^row on, — I dare not pause 

To dwell on thoughts like these ; 
No, — ^rather in the cold world's chains 

Let my best feelings freeze. 
My lot in life is cast, — ^*tis now 

To suffer and await 
The coming of some better day. 

And of some brighter fete. 
And these will come, I know full well ; 

But, when they bring a third. 
The messenger whose voice must be 

By every mortal heard. 
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These were but fancies^ dearest^ such 

As cross a youth's fantastic brain^ 
Yet now I feel they mirrored much 

Of love and loss in that sad strain^ — 
Of love and loss that were to be 

For ever threaded in my days^ — 
The love that finds its home in thee^ 

The loss of him my song would praise. 
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STRAWBERRY HILL. 



Then, leaning on the river's sweep, 
That curves by Twickenham's shore. 

We shot in front of Walpole's hoose. 
And rested on the oar. 

Quaint House ! what shadows of the past 

Must flit across thy floors ; 
What faces of the good old days 

Peep through thine oaken doors ! 

Days when our second George was king, 

And Hervey was the beau. 
The witty Lord, and sweet Lepel, 

Whose names together flow ! 

Oh ! well it is that we should sigh 

For days of patch and fan. 
For Meadows and for fair Lepel, 

And lovely Bellenden. 
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The present age^ methinks, may hold 
No witching forms like these^ 

Whose eveiy glance could captivate. 
Whose every gesture please. 



Old House ! how often through thy rooms 
Have swept those beauteous three,* 

Who glow on Reynolds' canvas yet 
Jn all that witchery 



Of high-bred mien, and arch, sweet smile. 

That steals the heart away. 
Ere 'gainst the magic of that smile 

It has found time to pray. 



Oh, beauteous sisters, painted there 
With all the artist's grace ! 

Well — well it is there is no life 
To warm each lovely face ; 



* Horace Walpole's three Waldegrave nieces, whose portraits by 
Sir Joshua Beyoolds lately attracted so much admiration at the 
Exhibition of the Works of the Old Masters. 
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For e^en in gazing on them thus 

The gazer's heart will ache^ 
Until he longs that they may live. 

And he die for their sake ! 

And have thy walls indeed looked on 

Those lovely sisters three. 
Old House, whose front from out the grove 

Now looketh forth on me ? 

And hast thou seen them, full of life. 

Come gliding in at morn. 
While thro' each casement, as they passed. 

The day seemed freshly born? 

Hast seen the peach-bloom ripen fast 

On each transparent cheek. 
Wax richer tints from day to day. 

Then Hade from week to ^eek? 

Ah ! was it so? — ah ! then. Old House, 

I may not envy thee : 
I may not wish all thou hast seen 

That I, too, were to see. 
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For from the canvas ever beams 

The same bewitching smile ; 
The years glide on, but they, with them. 

Nor fade, nor age the while. 

One ever o^er the tambour frame 

The same slight figure bends ; 
And with each softly-dimpled cheek 

The same rich crimson blends. 

They take the same sweet counsel still 

Across the walnut table — 
Repeat the same light gossip, tell 

The oft-reported fable. 

That old-world grace, that old-world garb 

Each graceful figure fold ; — 
^Tis only on the canvas that 

The fashions grow not old. 

I see them now. Old House! as thou 

Hast seen them years ago, 
When thro^ thy perfumed chambers swept 

Their garments' silken flow. 
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Then keep thy stories of the past. 
Of beauty long since fled. 

Of courtiers, and of witty men. 
Long numbered with the dead. 

I do not wish to learn the tale 
Thou keepest on thy gloom ; 

The rose of beauty fading fast. 
And sinking to the tomb. 

I turn from all thou canst unfold 
To praise the artistes skill. 

Upon whose canvas lives for me 
Each blooming beauty still. 

Oh ! artist of the tender soul. 
And of the courtly hand. 

Who painted well, for many a year. 
The loveliest of the land ! 

There never sat before thy brush 
Three of more perfect grace : 

As roses unto roses are. 
So is each beauteous face. 
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Hang ever 'neath that ancient roof^ 

Smile ever on its gloom. 
Smile ever on its chambers sweety 

With rose-leaves past their bloom^ 



The same sweet faces that have smiled 

At Lady Mary's wit. 
In days when Walpole gossiped of 

The rising star of Pitt. 



Methinks I see, through mist of years. 
Those faultless features take 

A terror from the book, at first 
Bead for the author's sake ;^ 



But, as the story deepened, still 
Bead on with pale affright. 

That sent the helmefs sable plume 
Through all their dreams that night. 



* The " Castle of Otranto," by Horace Walpole, was printed at 
Strawberry Hill. 
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Quaint House ! I could for hours dream 

On all thy antique lore^ 
But stream and time alike glide by 

While I rest on the oar. 

Farewell^ awhile^ the olden dream ! 

Farewell the good old days ! 
And let me think the present has 

Somewhat may merit praise. 

Yet^ ere I go^ I fain would leave 

A friendly wish behind — 
For kindly thoughts thou givest me^ 

Return thee one in kind. 

Soon may thy mouldering turrets rise 

In renavated pride^ 
And graceful forms in courtly garb 

Through those old chambers glide ! 

Meet task for her^ who bears the name 

Those lovely sisters bore — 
The ancient halls to decorate^ 

Their ancient lame restore : 
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The enamelled meadows trim again^ 

The fillagree renew,* 
And place the bauble, freshly set. 

In every artist's view.t 

Still rowing on with sturdy stroke. 

We saw those snowy arches gleam. 
Where scarce a passing ripple broke 

The shadows sleeping on the stream. 
My soul stirred in me at the sight. 

My spirits leaped in very glee ; 
I sang aloud, unheeding quite 

Who heard my idle melody. 

Let poets praise Bialto's curve. 

And sing the Bridge of Sighs ; 
But fairer far those arches are 

'Neath Richmond's sunny skies; 



* '' It IB a little plaything house that I got out of Mrs. Che- 
nevix's shop, and is the prettiest bauble you ever saw. It is set 
in enamelled meadows with fillagree hedges." — (Horace Walpole 
to Marshal Conway.) 

t It would almost seem that Dudley's wish was prophetic, as, 
through the taste and munificence of Frances, Countess of Walde- 
grave. Strawberry Hill is at present restored to all its former pride. 
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Whose rounded curves bend o^er the Thames, 

And cast soft shadows down ; 
Where barge and boat to music float 

By Bichmond^s favoured town. 

Fair are the skies, and silver bright 

The softly-winding stream. 
Whose oily tide doth gently glide 

Like fancies in a dream. 

Here may the poet sweetly muse. 

And sing his loveliest strain. 
Wooing his heart to let depart 

Its sorrow and its pain. 

And as he paused on Richmond hill. 

Or wandered by her stream. 
With heart set free he'd sing with glee. 

And this should be his theme: — 

Of all the vales of English soil 

By nature fondly nursed. 
The gifted mind, with taste refined. 

Ranks Richmond's vale the first. 
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Let Glo'ster asd let Keswick boast^ 

And Yarrow gently plead; 
Let Yorkshire tell of many a dell 

Where happy cattle feed; 

Let Windsor jfrom her towers show 

Twelve counties' ripened wealth; 
And Cockneys ponder^ as they wander 

About the Vale of Health; 

Let poets of Italia rhyme. 

With fondest fervour dwelling. 
On Lombard plains, when autumn stains 

Each purple cluster swelling. 

And Cashmere and Damascus vie 

With many an Eastern vale. 
While Mamre's plains, in old-world strains. 

Take up the lofby tale ; 

Still Richmond sleeps the loveliest vale 

In this or any land, 
Just where thy tide, from side to side. 

By that fair bridge is spanned. 
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'' Let as land here and spend the day. 
By this fair town you love the best/* 

Thus spoke my friend^ though half in play ; 
But I took earnest from his jest. 

" Here, then, we land,*' I said, and check 
The oar upon its onward march ; 

Then leap on shore, and, laughing, take 

« 

My way beneath the bridge's arch. 



An idle day — a summer day. 

Whose hours swiftly sped 
In converse — where the thoughts flow free. 

And heart to heart is wed. 



We ranged across the shady park^ 
Beneath its ancient trees : 

In many a dell we sought the shade, 
On many a height the breeze. 

Then compassing the village green. 
We reached the town again. 

Diverging thro* a narrow path 
That to the churchyard ran. 
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That ancient village church is set 

Within the quiet street — 
A place where village children play, 

And &iend with Mend may meet. 

It may be there are some would ask 

A more secluded place. 
Where human footsteps rarely come 

To leave their busy trace. 

Some grassy slope, some rippling stream, 

The sole sweet talker heard, 
Save trees that murmur to the wind. 

And song of summer bird. 

But I would rather have it thus. 

And leave to others' search 
To find a dearer spot to them 

Than my old village church. 

Yes, let it stand, as it has stood 

Thro' many changing years. 
In sweet commune with human hopes. 

With human joys and fears. 
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Let humble houses line it rounds — 

Perchance to those within 
The old church walls may look reproof 

On unrepented sin: 

Perchance the tombstones scattered there 

May gentle lessons teach^ 
And many a line of Holy Writ 

Its silent sermon preach. 

To some it may be sweet to thinks 
When they are taking rest. 

How near their lost ones sleep to them 
Within that graveyard's breast. 

So some fond mother's eyes may close 
In sleep more calm and sound. 

Because they last have gazed upon 
The silent burial-ground 

Where, ranged in little hillocks, lie 
The infants she had nursed 

With tender care, nor ever thought 
That they would go the first. 
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Then let it be — ^and do not ask 

The old church-ground to touch. 
Or take from simple village hearts 

The graves they love so much. 



The churchyard left, we gained the hill. 

First on its sunny banks reclined — 
On fiiture prospects talked at will — 

Then at the ''Star and Garter'* dined. 
The viands good, the wine was old. 

And, leaning in an easy chair. 
We after dinner stories told. 

While 'neath us spread the landscape fair. 
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THE TALE OF THREE BROTHERS. 



Three laughing boys together stood^ 
And talked of fature fate — 

Of wonders that they each would work 
When grown to man's estate. 

Three brothers, of an English race. 
Yet differing each from each. 

As though to separate lands they owed 
A separate birth and speech. 

The eldest wore a careless mien; 

Upon his brow was read 
The lineage drawn from fathers who 

For English freedom bled. 

The Saxon stamp was on his brow. 
Its watch-light in his eye, — 

The light of English birth and blood — 
Of worth and loyalty. 
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''Be mine the Soldier^s lot!" he cried, — 

''Towinawarrior^s name. 
And send thro^ centuries yet to come 

The blazon of my fame ! 

'' I do not ask for wealth or state, 

Give me the laurel crown ! 
Fll gladly risk the soldier's fate, 

To share in his renown/' 

The other, pensive, mused awhile. 

And then some anxious thought 
Upon his brow a touch of age — 

A trace of sadness — brought. 

''What is your laurel crown," he said, 

" To wealth in commerce won, — 
Wealth that descends, increasing still. 

With each revolving sun ? 

"Be mine that proud and peerless name. 

The British ' Merchant Prince,' 
Whose star shone bright in ages past. 

Has shone still brighter since." 

F 
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''And what says Will?^* the brothers both 

In mocking accents cried^ 
While on his cheek there rose a blush — 

Half shyness and half pride. 

" I only seek/' he said, ''what lot 

The Poet's fate bestows — 
To hold akin the commonest thing 

Our human nature knows.* 

''To tune my harp to glorious themes. 

And sing in solitude 
Each fancy of my dreaming brain, 

And of my wayward mood. 

" Let me but dream some tender heart 

May find a solace there. 
And, bending o'er my fervent page. 

Lose half of its despair ! 

" Then lay me, when my song is o'er. 

Where I may calmly sleep ; 
Perchance some friend who loved his verse 

The poet's death may weep." 



* It 



Nihil me hnmaniun alienum puto." 
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And years passed on. The fate of each 

By his own choice was made : 
The one had gained the laarel wreath^ 

The other wealth in trade. 

To each the early dream came home — 

The dream of wealth and fame ; 
To England's ears familiar grown. 

The Soldier's, Merchant's name. 

A few succeeding years, and then 

The busy crowd went by. 
Nor paused to ask in what lone spot 

The grave of each might lie. 

The third, too, passed away from earth ; 

But daily grew more strong 
The love and praise which England gave 

To his enchanted song. 

Where he had lived, soon pilgrims came, 

And reverent gazed around : 
Each spot he trod they trod again 

As consecrated ground. 
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Oh, this the Poet^s glorious lot, 
That after death is given. 

To live in song upon the earth. 
While singing still in heaven ! 



The evening shadows softly fell. 

Mingled with streams of amber light. 
When, waking from the legend's spell, 

We walked again the terrace height, — 
The calm old terrace, where the trees 

Have waved from immemorial time 
Soft shadows on the summer breeze 

That wanders round this haunted clime; 

Then slow descending, arm in arm. 

Again we seek the landing-place. 
And, by the river's winding charm. 

Our homeward way together trace. 
The moon had risen mild and clear 

Above the waving elm-tree tops. 
And o'er the meadows far and near 

We heard the sickle strike the crops. 
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Then Dudley sang, — ^his voice rose clear 

Upon the summer air, 
While on the words my heart ran o^er 

In chorus to his prayer ; — 



SONG OF THE HARVEST. 



" God ! we thank thee, bending swiftly 
O^er the ripened fields of grain; 

Thou hast blessed our labours often, — 
Thou wilt bless us now again. 



" See ! the harvest moon is rising 
While we ply our grateful task ; 

Hands to labour, hearts to thank Thee, 
These are all we of Thee ask. 



'' God ! we thank thee, bending swiftly 
O'er the ripened fields of grain ; 

For the spring time and the seed time. 
For the sunshine and the rain. 
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" See ! the loaded wains are driven. 
Bending 'neatii the barlejr blade. 

Whilst the harvest moon is looking 
O'er the thicket's tangled shade ! 

^' Evening dews are rising coolly. 

After snltry noontide heat. 
Round the haystadL and the corn-stack, 

Bonnd the silver sheaves of wheat. 

'' God ! we thank Thee that onr labour 

In a pleasant land is cast ; 
That we toil not in the tropics. 

Sow not to the northern blast ; 

'^ But rejoicing, while we labour. 
After summer's sultry noon. 

In our fertile English valleys, 

'Neath our English harvest moon ; 

" Lord or squire envying not. 

Though their dwellings round us stand ; 

For 'tis good to be the tillers. 
Not the cumberers of the land. 
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'^ Home we go, with hearts rejoicing, 

To our humble cottage roof, — 
That we bring not hearts unthank&l. 

Let our harvest hymn be proof." 



Higher and higher climbed the moon 

Into the deep blue sky, 
Then sadly on the night there swept 

A passing melody. 

Borne from a boat, that pausing lay 

Upon the silver stream. 
Within whose waters shone the moon. 

With a soft golden gleam. 
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THE EXILE TO SWEETHEART AND 

FRIEND. 



I SHALL come no more to the river banks 

Where we have so often strayed^ 
And the suns of the future will shine on me 

In the wild Australian glade. 
To-night, to thee my parting song, 

To-morrow, the exile's lot : 
Perchance, when I look on thy face again, 

I shaU find my own forgot. 

Farewell ! we have walked on many an eve 

Through the sheltered paths of the glen: 
Perchance, when the ocean between us rolls 

You will visit those paths again. 
It may be, a tear will dim your gaze 

The first time you walk alone, — 
The first time you reach the trysting-place. 

And pause by the trysting-stone. 
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But ah I — for a woman's faith is light — 

Your tears will soon cease to flow, 
And the next time you seek the hazel glen, 

'Twill not be alone you'll go. 
Another will utter the vows I've breathed, 

Another will take your hand ; 
And it is not like you will think of me 

In the wild Australian land. 



But it is not in woman's £Eiith I trust ; — 
No : give me thy hand, old friend ! 

For she will forget ere a year has fled. 
But thou wilt love on to the end. 

M 

Farewell, old friend ! you will think of me 
With a lone and a heavy heart ; 

You have told me, too, you will never rest 
While we struggle and toil apart. 



You will join me yet in that distant land ; 

We will struggle and toil together ; 
While the smile of the summer will brighter glow, 

And less dreary the winter weather ; 
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Bat come to me soon^ for my heart will beat 

With many a lonely throb ; 
And the sigh that I waft o'er the sea to you 

Will often melt into a sob. 

Farewell^ with thee^ to the farmer's home^ 

To the old familiar grange^ 
To the pastures specked with the snowy lambs^ 

To the fields where the cattle range ! 
No more 'neath the alder's leafy screen 

Shall I rest from the noontide heat; 
No more shall I watch with a cautious breathy 

Where the timid partridges meet. 



The boat had gone — ^the words were lost. 
Ere yet we'd caught the end 

Of that farewell to love and home. 
And to a dearer friend. 



THE PARTING. 

Thus went the day, until, at night. 
Borne thus far on our way. 

We wandered down the summer paths 
Beneath the woodbine spray ; 
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And parted at the garden gate^ 

While shone the summer nK)on4 
With promises to meet again 

On many a future noon ; 
But^ Helen^ we knew little then 

How soon the sun would rise^ 
That shone o^er me on English land^ 

O^er him from Russian skies. 
He went^ when next the sunmier shone 

On Surrey's fertile plabs. 
And lowing oxen came at night 

Home with the loaded wains. 
The purple &uit clung to the wall^ 

The harvest song was sung. 
The ringers, in the old church porch. 

Their merriest peals had rung. 
So went the autumn — waned the year — 

And winter came around ; 
The icy chill was on the air, 

The dead leaves on the ground : 
I sat alone ; — ^my heart was where. 

With hundreds brave as he. 
My Dudley fought, in Russian land. 
The Russian enemy. 
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'Twas New Yearns Eve — ^a dreary rhyme 
Was running through my brain ; 

I shuddered as I thought that he 
Might be among the slain. 

The new-year bells rung on the air, 
And yet the music brought 

The verse that seemed for ever set 

To my own dreary thought. 

***** 



Soon borne on wires o^er the gloomy sea 
Came tidings. — Let me feel thy hand 
In mine, my Helen, nearer still to me. 

For, Helen, we speak of him in the land 
He never more may look upon. They told 
Me he was dead, and on my life fell cold 
The shadow of that lone Crimean grave, 
O^er which no English elm may ever wave. 



A shade that only passed when on me slept. 
Last spring, the sunlight of thy love; 

But from my heart went not his image, kept 
Until we meet again above. 
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For separate still from ev'ry household god 
Is that dear image of a faithful friend^ 

Whose head is pillowed on no English sod. 
Now, Helen, now — my tale is at an end. 



CONCLUSION. 

I paused — then to the window led 

The form I cherished as my life. 
The dearer that those tears she shed — 

That for my friend should weep my wife. 
Before me lay the landscape we 

Through many a summer day had known. 
My friend ! and must it henceforth be, 

That I shall gaze on it alone ? 



Soft sighing went the winter breeze. 

The waning moon hung o^er the river, 
And shadows of the bare elm-trees 

Within its waters faintly quiver ; 
The oxen slept within the fold. 

And silent was the fleecy flock ; 
But o^er the meadows, clearly told. 

Came midnight from the old church clocL 
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" The night is gone/* I softly said, 

'^ And we have watched in New Year's Day ; 
Come, ere we sleep, and for the dead 

Let us together kneel and pray; 
But let us pray still more for those 

Who weep to see the vacant chair, 
Which, as the springtide comes and goes. 

Will evermore stand vacant there. 



" The &thers, who have hardly yet 

Overgrown the weeping for their dead- 
The mothers, who through life forget 

No more the forms for ever fled ; 
And those who, with all gain and loss, 

A tenderer, softer sorrow blend, — 
The Starlight risen o'er the Cross 

That marks the absence of a friend." 
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NORA BENEATH THE POLLARD. 



She paused beside her early home^ 

And by her own roof-tree ; 
No more the wearied bird would roam^ 

The stricken deer would flee ; 

She bowed beneath the shade her face 

That still was young and fair, 
Though many a grief had left its trace 

For ever written there; 

Beneath the PoUard^s leafy screen. 

And through the evening light, 
Rose, dimmed by tears, each well-known scene 

Upon her wandering sight ; 

The road wound onwards still and far. 

The eve was calm around, 
Through twilight mists the evening star 

Shone o'er the quiet ground ; 
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The cottage gardens through the May 
Breathed Maytide odours rare — 

The hawthorn buds were on the spray^ 
Their fragrance on the air ; 

The garden gate gleamed from the hedge 
That made the garden^s screen, 

Where tangled bougjis flung o^er its edge 
The beech's early green ; 

The moon rose whitely on the may. 

And, trembling from afar. 
Hung rosy o'er the orchard spray 

The quivering evening star ; 

Its light shone redly from on high. 
O'er bird and flower's repose. 

And where, against the star-lit sky. 
The pollard-tree uprose ; 

Above, the leaf was on the bough, 
Beneath, the breaking heart. 

In all the Spring's rejoicing now 
It only had no part; 
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The ravens^ pausing on their flight, 

Drop down on noiseless plame ; 
While shadows deepen on the night, 

And on the air a gloom. 

From out the boughs the ravens fly, 

Their wings black on the air; 
From out the boughs a human cry 

Has broke^ in its despair. 

It was the wail of hope, that starts 

From union with our woes — 
The cry of reason, that departs 

In madness at life's close. 

Borne on that cry of wild despair, 

(The ravens wheeling round,) 
A spirit has fled on the air, — 

A corse lies on the ground. 



o 
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THE TWO SHROUDS. 



FLORA MAC-IVOR. 

Hek heart was breaking aa she plied her needle thro' 

the night, — 
Her brother's abroad the only thing that met the siater'B 

Bight,— 
Her white lips murmnring e'er the while — " Oh ! had I 

only said 
One warning word, his death would rest less heavy on 

my headi 



" Bat now the morrow sees a corpse the last of that 

doomed race, 
Whose late was graved in prophet line? upon his pallid 

face. 
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Oh ! had I read those lines in time^ had it been mine 

to save^ 
The last Vich Ian Vohr the morn lights to a traitor's 

grave V 

The task was doij^e-^the failing hands had dropped the 

dismal thread ; 
The morrow's sun shines bright o'er earthy and Fergus 

with the dead. 
His sister sought a southern clime; but southern skies 

wax'd pale 
To her, who only saw their light through Dominic's dark 

veil. 



CLARISSA HARLOWB. 

Hee home had been a happy one, 

But happiness had fled : 
She sleepeth now where weary ones, 

Earth's poorest, lay their head. 

g2 
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Eacli comfort now has quitted her — 
Each friend has taken flight; 

She sits alone^ and, sewing there. 
Heeds not the gathering night : 

Heeds not the loss of all on which 
The heart had once set store : 

The pride of all she cherished gone. 
The wish to live is o^er. 

It matters little that her race 

On earth is nearly run ; 
Her eyes will never more look on 

Another rising sun. 

The work was done — the shroud was sewn- 
Far gone was then the night ; 

But when the light of day arose, 
Her soul had taken flight. 
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THE WHITE CROCUS. 



A CHASTE white crocus, set alone 

Within a lonely place. 
Smiled sadly on me from the earth 

With an unconscious grace. 

The clay around was chill and dank ; 

No sunbeams on it slept ; 
No pearly showers of early hours 

Their fragrant dews had wept. 

It was the firstling of the Spring, 
Lone, colourless, and sad ; 

And yet it held a better hope 
Than nobler flowers had. 

It seemed the token Nature gave 
To each submissive heart, 

That thus, amidst a wintry world, 
Sustained its patient part. 
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It whispered the kind morale blest 
To each tear-chastened eye. 

That Nature leaves no human grief 
Without her sympathy. 

And more — it told a deeper tale, 
And swijftly brought to mind 

The thought of One who lonely lived 
And died for all mankind. 

That sooner — later — all might taste 

The riches of His grace, 
Who tasted death for every soul 

Of that immortal race. 

Yet He lived lonely in the world. 
With none to understand — 

Alone, in the profoundest sense, 
A stranger in the land. 

My steps went by; but now it seemed 

No more a heavy doonvy 
To walk our Master^s path on earth. 

And be with Him — alone. 
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TO " L. E. L." 



Thine was a magic name to me^ 

A bright and glorious spell ; 
I read thy page until I felt 

That I had known thee well : 
It flung a charm around my youth^ 

Associate with romance^ 
The sunny airs of Italy, 

The minstrel songs of France. 



And yet the careless time of youth 

To me was little known : 
Its wishes, fancies — all too soon. 

As dreams were overthrown. 
Too soon my childish heart had longed 

The poet's wreath to wear : 
Too soon it found the vain attempt 

Brought only deeper care. 
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The happy fancies that in most 

(yerflow the yonthfdl hearty 
Where sunshine chases tears away. 

In me had little part. 
From these, the natural thoughts of yonth. 

My soul had tamed away. 
And vainly strove to make, like thee. 

All life a holy day. 



A fairy, by her fountain placed. 

Whose waters made but song; 
A music, blent with hopes and fears. 

Love, suffering, and wrong ; 
A lute, whose strains grew more divine 

Whene'er it tuned its strings 
To themes that seemed to follow on 

The track of SorroVs wings. 



Which borrowed lays of care and woe 

To suit a wajrward mood. 
And in its very flush of joy 

A mournftd strain had wooed. 
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Such were the fancied similes 

With which they linked thy name^ 

When first those three initials grew 
Bright with mysterious fame. 



And when, the Poetess revealed. 

The mystery thrown aside, 
None knew how much the woman's heart 

Must struggle with and hide. 
Whose jest was heard to sparkle round. 

Whose laugh rang o'er the room. 
Like lightnings seen upon the night. 

Like flowers on the tomb. 



Of those who heard the laugh and jest. 

And hung upon thy words, 
None knew how nigh to breaking were 

Thy spirit's o'erwrought chords. 
And when the rhyme yet sadder grew. 

And when the heart more bowed. 
That laugh and jest still reigned the first 

In many a festal crowd ; 
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And still the deep and stifled grief 
Enhanced the poet^s power^ 

And still the verse more lovely grew 
Beneath the saddest hour. 



At lengthy it seemed^ a change had come 

On life, the sad, the lone — 
And that thy loving heart had learned 

To love and honour one 
Who bore thee from our English land. 

That never more would know 
Thy L. E. L., so linked with all 

Life's passion and life's woe. 



A few sweet lines, a few sad words. 

Were all that ever came 
From her who left the land that gave 

Its fondest praise and fame. 
A few sweet lines, a last faxeweU, 

To friends and scenes of old — 
A sketch imfinished, and the tale 

Of her short life is told. 
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" Thou lovely Polar star, mine eyes 

Still turned the first on thee» 
Till I have felt a sad surprise 

That none looked up with me." 

From Z. M. L*s Lyric to the Polar Star, 

And where was he^ who should have looked 

Upon that sky with thee — 
The only friend thou hadst to trust 

Upon that foreign sea? 

Ah ! little was thy trust repaid 

By kindly look or thought. 
From him from whom thy heart's fond mood 

Some answering fondness sought. 

The friends who loved thee left behind, 

From them and home afar. 
What marvel that thy thoughts looked up 

To that familiar star! 

How soft the aspect it assumed 

To thy unfriended gaze. 
That longed to send some message home 

Upon those steadfast rays! 
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And when it left the " kindling sky/^ 
And vanished from the nighty 

In vain thou sought'dst from human eyes 
So fond and clear a light 

As that on which thouMst gazed thy last^ 

As on some chosen friend. 
The space of sea was lessening fast^ 

The voyage near its end. 

She landed on that desert soil^ 
Where earth and sea were wild, 

To dream of days when she had been 
A happy English child ; 

To dream, ^neath Afric^s burning sun, 

Of valleys fresh and green, 
And waft her thoughts across the sea. 

To some fair English scene. 

And, day by day, her hopes went out 

In coldness and in gloom; 
And, day by day, her thoughts took more 

The colour of the tomb. 
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At length the overworked mind gave way — 

The poisoned draught at hand — 
A few sad thoughts were wildly sent 

To reach her English land. 

And when the simple verses came 

Of farewell to the star, 
Her light, like it, had lefb the earth. 

Her spirit fled afar. 
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EEMINISCENCES OF RICHMOND, 

IN SURREY. 



I. 

A RECOLLECTION OP RICHMOND. 

Oh ! oft in childhood's merry time 

My childish steps have been 
Upon the slope of Richmond Hill, 

And by the way to Sheen. 

And days and years have gone since when 
Thro' Richmond Park I ranged. 

The summer sun shines on the same. 
But house and home are changed. 

The sun comes up ; the same sun sets 
On Richmond's magic scene; 

Thro' the old trees the same green lanes 
Lead on to pleasant Sheen. 
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There^ as of old^ the hawthorn blooms; 

The river wanders by; 
The meadows line it fsLV and wide, 

Beneath the English sky. 

« 

And many a change has come to me^ 

But Memory visits still 
The winding paths of Richmond Fark^ 

The slope of Richmond Hill. 

And many a path Tve traversed since^ 

And some have pleasant been ; 
Bat none to me like that green path 

That leadeth on to Sheen. 



II. 
RICHMOND REVISITED. 

Richmond ! once more on thee I gaze^ 
Once more thy paths I tread: 

Since last among those paths I dwelt, 
A year its course has sped. 
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And^ pilgrim-like, again I come 
Amidst each peaceful scene. 

Well pleased to think again may be 
The bliss that once has been. 

The pleasant rambles by thy stream. 
Throughout the summer day, 

Whose leisure led my wandering steps 
^Midst neighbouring scenes to stray. 

Old Hampton's pictured halls would then 
Receive my wandering feet ; 

Or smiling Ditton, from its groves. 
My vision shyly greet. 

Oh, Ditton ! fairest village found. 

Where all around are fair, 
Oft through the summer to thy meads 

My footsteps will repair. 

Oft, gazing on thee, shall I think 
Of days that now are past. 

When each long summer one that went 
Was brighter than the last,. 
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And still remembrance will be sweet, 

That ever may renew 
Each smiling scene of bygone days, 

Steeped in the magic hue 

Which Memory fondly loves to throw. 

As each bright scene departs. 
O'er all that once has lured the taste, 

That once has charmed the heart. 

For still as softly flows thy stream, 

Nor even childhood's hours 
May snatch, in their first spring of life, 

A richer store of flowers 

Than those which deck the verdant meads 

Of this my native place. 
Whose old familiar features now 

I fondly may retrace. 

Finding, throughout the summer's course, 

My ever-sweet employ 
In daily wanderings to regain 

Each scene of former joy. 
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LINES ON MY BIRTHPLACE—THAMES DITTON 

m SURREY. 



Oh, thou pretty village ! lying 
By the Thames's gliding stream, 

Where my eyes, on life unclosing 
Saw all things as in a dream. 

Saw each household form pass by them 
With a wide and wondering stare. 

And a glance, by sound directed. 
Looking here and looking there. 

There the years rolled swifter onwards 
As the child changed to the boy. 

And life's web took deeper colours — 
Graver grief, and higher joy ; 

As life spread its map before him. 
And his earnest gaze was given 

To the chart that might inform him 
Of the wondrous world we live in. 
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Soon its sorrows they were taught him — 

Soon its trials soon its care ; 
And his boyish heart, desponding. 

Saw but darkness brooding there. 

Such is aye the youthful dreaming 

Of the too-inquiring mind; 
Thinking, when its first cross meets it. 

Crosses it will ever find, — 

Dreaming o'er the poet's lessons, 

Till the pale desponding hue 
Of its Byron and its Landon 

Settles over all in view. 

But, as dreamy boyhood passes. 

Pass the shadows from the skies ; 
And experience of life's beauty 

Bids a brighter morn arise. 

Then each day expands the vision 

To a loftier aim and hope. 
And the fields of vigorous action 

Give the fervent feelings scope. 
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Duty points the path before him ; 

Faith holds high her symbol cross ; 
Young Devotion bids him follow, 

Nor to pause or count the loss. 

Hills for Enterprise's scaling. 
Works of mercy to be done ; 

Some pursuit and some achievement, 
From the rise to set of sun. 

These are now the thoughts that, flushing 
O^er the dawn of manhood^s day, 

Mellow with a golden splendour 
Over all his onward way. 

And with these my soul o'erflowing, 

On my way to-day I went ; 
And my steps, through pleasant channels. 

To my village birthplace bent. 

There the dogrose blushed, enriching 
All the hedge-row with its scent ; 

Clove carnation, silver jasmin. 
In the cottage gardens blent, 
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Mingled with the fragrant odours 
Wafbed through the summer day, 

From the scented cottage gardens^ 
From the meadow's scattered hay. 

Sparkling through the tangled thicket 

Twines the milky columbine; 
And beyond, in rich succession, 

Fields of ripening barley shine. 

And my eye has sought the village, 

Bowered in this blissful scene ; 
Flowery meads along it lying. 

With the gliding Thames between. 

Quiet, peaceful, see it lying 

Dimly through some sudden tears, 

As there floats up on that moment 
All the tale of bygone years. 

As I pause with sudden wonder. 
Mingling with a strange delight. 

And a tenderness overflowing, 

As my birthplace meets my sight, 
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Safely brought through all the years 
That have fled since I was bom^ 

Standing once again beside thee^ 
In the tranquil summer mom. 

Oh, thou pretty village! lying 
By the Thames's gliding stream ; 

How the looking on thee bringeth 
Back my youth's forgotten dream! 

All the mercy, all the go'odness, 
That have waited on my days. 

Teaching me to look to heaven 

With the heart's overflowing praise ! 

Thanks, thou pretty village! lying 
By the Thames's silver stream ; 

Thanks, my birthplace! for these feelings. 
They can never be a dream. 
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IV. 
LINES ON RICHMOND THEATRE, NOW CLOSED. 



^Tis well those walls are silent now ; 

^Tis well nntrod that stage^ 
O^er which in wildest tempest swept 
The storm of tra^c raga 

Where once the flashing eye of Kean 
Sped lightnings from his soul^ 

And^ madly spurred^ the passions rushed 
Like swift steeds to the goal. 

AlFs silent now, though still is left 
The stage that held his form; 

The solemn hush of ruin broods, — 
The wreck survives the storm. 

That saddest wreck---that stillest hush^ 

That follows so much life^ 
Like night shed o'er the battle fields 

When death haa stilled the strife. 
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So, Memory broods with solemn pause 

And slowly-falling tear 
On all that now remains to her 

Of that once magic sphere. 

The electric shock, the lightning bound. 
The deep and £Edtering tone, 

That once lived to a thousand hearts, 
Now live to her alone. 

From darkness that broods o^er the stage^ 
And scenes that shift no more 

For him^ whose last act's ended now, 
Whose tragedy is o'er. 

He acted well ; and now that life 

With all its fever's past, 
'Tis fit that here, where once he trod, 

His memory should last. 

'Tis fit that curtain rise no more 

Which slowly fell on him, 
When passed for ever from the stage 

That soul of every whim 



i 
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And art that makes the actor's rdle 

Rich, comie^ or sublime ; 
By Shakspeare and by Garrick nursed^ 

An actor for all time. 

Who sleeps within yon churchyard^s breast, 

But here his truer place ; 
No tomb should rise to him but where 

He ran his latest race. 

Where all his nature's finest part, 

His souPs most subtle reach. 
Found utterance in the thrilling tones 

He gave to Shakspeare's speech. 

Yea, though with yonder churchyard earth 

His dust may mingle fast, 
His soul has made her temple here, 

Her noblest and her last. 
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V. 
LINES ON HAM COMMON. 



It cannot be that here before 

My steps have ever been ; 
It cannot be that I before 

Have gazed upon this scene! 
And yet it rises clearly up. 

As might the last night's dream — 
The Common, and the elm-trees round. 

The willows and the stream. 



I listened— ^through the summer air 

I heard the bee's low hum ; 
Saw where the willow-tree was stirred 

By birds that go and come. 
Its sofb green tresses gently waved. 

Above the cool, clear pond; 
The sultry cattle in it laved, 

The Common stretched beyond. 
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My eye went o'er the wide extent. 

Till in the distance lost, 
Or hid by trees, whose lofty tops 

By summer breezes tost. 
Cast shadows waving to and fro, 

Their drowsy noontide shade 
Tempting the wanderer to repose 

Beneath the elm-tree glade. 



It seemed a sudden flash of thought 

Ran Ughtning o'er my mind. 
And gazing here, I seemed again 

A well-known scene to find ; 
Yet when or how Fd seen it last 

'Twere fruitless to discover, 
But every feature in the scene 

Was dear as to a lover. 



Oh! could it be some view forgot. 

But seen in former time. 
Ere yet the soul transformed was born 

Into this earthly clime ? 
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Or was it but some childish dream 

Of water and of wood. 
Whose pleasant glimpse, as landscape traced, 

Within the brain has stood? 



I know not, and I do not dream 

That I on earth may trace 
The hidden wonders, spells, that lie 

Around our mortal race. 
But, as I gaze, the scene around 

Has more familiar grown. 
And surely every spot I trace 

To me was one time known! 



But strangely linked it seems to be 

To some past child-like bliss, — 
Some sinless mode, some sinless clime, 

Some holier world than this ! 
For such things may be, and the soul — 

Its first state left afar — 
Have fallen from some brighter world. 

Left some most radiant star. 
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To wander exiled o^er the earthy 

Till, purified by pain, 
Earth^s trials may restore it meet 

For its first state again ! 
And, ever as it journeys on 

O'er earth's less favoured track, 
Some lovelier scene of its lost home 

May bring the likeness back. 

Oh! these are fancies fond as vain. 

The worldly heart will say, 
Whose dull pulse beats by custom's rule 

On its prosaic way. 
Yet grant it so — and still a veil 

As thick and dark is cast 
O'er images that rise at times 

From a mysterious past. 
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THE RAPE OF PROSERPINE, 



BY ETTY. 



The maid had rambled idly od^ 

Nor marked the fleeting hours : — 
Who ever reckons how time flies 

Whose hand is on the flowers ? 
The sapphire skies of olden Greece 

Shine bright o'er Enna's land^ 
And Enna's scarlet poppies glow 

Like rabies in her hand. 

That sultry day shone clear around^ 

And earth and sky were bright ; 
And was there ever maid who read 

Such sunny omens right ? 
Who kpew that flowers are swift to fade^ 

And suns are swifb to set ; 
And skies^ though night is coming on^ 

Are warm and brilliant yet ? 
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The nymphs who formed her festive train 

Wreathed chaplet blossoms rare^ 
Or paused beside the crystal stream 

To catch their image there^ 
And saw reflected on each wave 

The resets purple flush. 
That gave to every glowing form 

Its brilliance and its blush ; 



And oh ! what maiden ever yet 

Of Greek or English birth. 
Or goddess from Olympus sprang, 

Or of our meaner earth. 
But lingered as she caught the sight 

That gave her charms to view. 
Hung raptured o^er each fiirtive glance. 

And o'er each rosy hue ? 



Oh ! fleet such pleasant moments go, 

And swiftly hours glide 
In sport upon the sunny plain, 

And by the water side ; 
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And as the flowers were wreathed in play, 
And as the moments passed^ 

A soond, a shadow^ on the ground 
And through the air was east. 



The &te that darkens over each^ 

That takes the sand of life^ 
To change its golden murmurs all 

To discord and to strife ; 
That &te was dark upon the air^ 

Upon the careless time^ 
And on the happy maiden sport 

Within the pleasant clime. 



And cry and shriek are on the air^ 

And sound of wild dismay 
Are borne o'er Enna's purple plain^ 

Upon the summer day. 
No more the hours will lightly pass 

Beneath the sapphire sky : 
Strewn wildly o'er the emerald mead. 

The scarlet flowers lia 
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The conqueror's hand is on the maid. 

His strong arms round her cast. 
And love and hist spur on the steeds 

That bear her far and fast; 
Her rosy limbs are vainly flung 

In struggles on the wind ; 
Her bridegroom's kiss is on her brow. 

Her comrades far behind. 
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THE FATAL WISH. 



The day was fair : above the boy 
The sun was shining bright ; 

The spring had brought to him her joy. 
The April, her delight. 

Afar the hills rose blue aud dim ; 

Around the fields were green; 
And by the river's plenteous brim 

The meadow sweet was seen. 

His home lay in a pleasant vale. 
Where, by the water's side. 

The daffodils bent 'neath the gale. 
Their numbers far and wide. 

He watched them ofb in childish glee. 
And when the breeze would pass. 

Saw with delight a rippUng sea 
Wave glittering in the grass. 
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Ob ! pleasant was that cottage home^ 

Where he spent day and nighty 
And never asked from it to roam 

To any other sight. 

His hours went in childish play 

On meadow and on lea ; 
At night his dreams brought back his day^ ^ 

And all his childish glee. 

So simply went his infant days^ 

And he was ten years old ; 
And now a little sister plays 

With him, her champion bold ; 

Who questions him with her blue eyes, 

And talks of many things ; 
And now she stops in fresh surprise. 

And now she onward springs. 

And they had reached a path that wound 

Along the river's side ; 
No more amidst the meadows round 

Its waters smoothly glide. 

i2 
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^' Look there ! look there V* the child cried^ high; 

'^ Get me that pretty thing." 
He looked where^ broad against the sky^ 

The trees their branches flin^ . 

The river now woond under trees 

Of elder and of beech ; 
The boy looks up — a nest he sees. 

Built far beyond his reach. 

Her blue eyes sparkle bright with joy. 

And then are dim with tears ; 
He sees, the lion-hearted boy ! 

Nor listens to his fears. 

From branch to branch he nimbly goes ; 

No longer stout and strong. 
From slenderest boughs the beech-tree throws 

A slender shade along 

The sparkling water's foaming wave. 

The river's rushing sound. 
That hastens where its torrents lave 

The mill's unceasing round. 
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His hand is on the longed-for pnze — 

His steps are on the bough ; 
His little sister's anxious eyes 

Are straining at him now. 

A crash — a fall — a sullen sounds 

And then a scarce-heard shock ; 
Away the waves, with headlong bound. 

Have swept him o'er the rock. 

The torrent's roar is on the air, — 

A shade goes o'er the skies ; — 
His little sister watcheth there 

With her expectant eyes. 
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TO MISS HELEN FAUCIT. 



Again ! — and art thou come again^ 
Bright vision of my youth? 

To thee my heart had early vowed 
Its first and early truth. 

To thee^ my fancies, dreams had flown. 
When, yet in boyhood's days. 

It was my fervent wish that all 
Should share my fervent praise. 

I cannot tell thee all thou wert 

To me of fond delight ; 
My childhood's fancy was that stage 

Which gave thee to my sight. 

And hours took unconscious flight, 
I scarce knew how or where : 

There seemed a magic on the night, 
A brightness on the air. 
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And still in later days thou wert 

A thing of deepest joy, 
When the man's feeling deepened o'er 

The fancy of the boy. 

When hanging on thy every word, 

Each word a magic tone. 
Giving my spirit utterance, 

Till half it seemed my own; 

Till half it seemed that all was false^ 

Save that enchanted hour. 
Which gave to verse its highest tone, 

To thee, thy wondrous power. 

For all that childish fimcy gave. 

Or book, or fairy tale. 
From which the sterner hand of truth 

Drew back the magic veil, 

» 

Thou didst restore when far beyond 

All others of our age. 
Fresh from the cradle of young dreams. 

To renovate the stage. 
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Thou wert unfolded to my gaze 
In the first blaze of fame^ — 

Till through the world of genius thine 
Became a sovereign name. 

And still upon my memory comes 
A throng of hallowed names ; 

Each scene that on my fancy holds ^ 
With each contending claims. 

The artless passion of Pauline^ 
And chaste Evadne's spell^ 

The woodland grace of Rosalind^ 
The woe of Isabel. 

And all and each have memories left^ 

That never will depart ; 
Henceforth a radiance on my life, 

A joy within my heart. 
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THE FATHER'S GIFT. 



Take^ my hoy, these royal thinkers ! 

Gro beneath their haunted sky; 
Drink, as suits the eager drinkers 

Of the old divinity ! 
You are flushed with bloom of youth^ 

But my bloom has faded long; 
Not for me, but you, in sooth. 

Is the Greei^ ^, ^. 

See, my Virgil, I have read him 

On his native Mantuan ground. 
How his hero's wanderings led him 

Half the ancient world around ; 
But I turned in days of summer 

To the poet's pastoral rhyme. 
Broken through with brown bees' murmur 

As they feasted on the thyme. 
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Ah ! the pnrple od the cover 

Of my Homer's lost its hue; 
It has gone the wide world over 

With me, as it may with you ; 
And my life has faded faster 

Since I read the wondrous themes. 
Since your purple, oh! my master. 

Matched the purple of my dreams. 



Ah, my poet-boy ! thou bringest 

Thoughts and dreams long fled from me; 
To the golden rhyme thou stringest 

All thy sou?s glad melody. 
Gazing on thy glowing present, 

I would quit the paths of men 
Unregretting, for that pleasant 

Lost land of my youth again. 



But as that will ne'er return. 
To thy youth I give its dower: 

Take, my boy, from classic urn 
TreascOres for each glowing hour ! 
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TakemyVirga,takemyHoitoer; 

Freely read the ancient verse : 
Gladly to^each reverent comer 

The old tales they will rehearse. 



You will see the white vests gleaming 

Through the olive garden's shade; 
You will sleep with Muses dreaming' 

In the Muses' haunted glade. 
The old sages will instruct you 

In their philosophic lore^ 
And their master-minder conduct you 

Over realms they've trod before. 



But for me such dreams are over. 

All my classic wanderings past; 
Like Ulysses, the spent rover 

Rests within his home at last; 
And the sounds the sweetest to him 

Come in robe of English speech. 
And the poets that most woo him 

In the English accents teach. 
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I resign my Homer to you ; 

Bat for that the closer clasp 
Wild Will Shakespeare^ liappy> so you 

Do not force him from my grasp. 
I am not so held in haven 

That I may not go with him 
By the silver streams of Avon^ 

By the haunted river's brim. 



I am able yet to wander 

With my Pope by Thames's side, 
And to watch its currents yonder 

Under the five arches glide. 
These are peacefiil pleasures, matching 

With the autumn of my days ; 
With the eye that's dull in watching, 

With the lip that's slow to praise. 



Let your ardent youth be fed on 
Nurture by the ancients given ; 

Let your burning thoughts be sped on 
Orecian wings to Greece's heaven ; 
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These^ that make with youth fit blending^ 

Match but ill with riper ag^^ 
That has long since reached the ending 

Of its life-ecstatic page. 



And when life is ebbing faster^ 

And the evening shadows close ; 
When for me nor pleasant pasture^ 

Nor the garden's summer rose ; 
But instead the safest comer 

Of the parlour fire holds me^ 
Till e'en Pope might be a scorner 

Of the quiet life that folds me ; 



Then calm Cowper's poems bring them, 

With their store of tender thought ; 
Let me watch the tame hares fling them 

By his loving verses brought ; 
I wlI} see the red rays flicker 

As they gambol to and fro, 
Till my pulses beat the quicker, 

And my heart leaps with them too. 
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Or^ my Milton, he will bring me 

On the holy path he went. 
And his one true Ood will sing me 

In no triple visions blent. 
When my eyes are closing slowly 

On the lovely scenes of earth, 
He will give me visions holy. 

Of a far exceeding worth. 



So your classic authors hold them. 

With their roses crown your youth. 
In your purple visions fold them. 

Till the fable grow to truth ; 
But for me. Life's volume ending. 

Claims a higher, holier theme — 
Needs a hope of nobler tending 

Than the pagan poet's dream. 
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TO A FRIEND, WITH A PARTING GIFT. 



Fabewell ! we know not till we part 
How half-forgotten things 

Will rise to throw on coming hours 
A shade from MemoTj^s wings. 

From Memory, that watches o^er 

Pale sorrow till it sleeps. 
And sanctifies, with anxious care, 

The absence which it weeps ; 

That teaches all we most forget — 
The worth of love and friends — 

Of love whose value is felt most 
The moment when it ends; 

Of friends, the early loved and dear. 
The prized in youthful hours. 

When every thought was one of love. 
Each footstep trod on flowers ; 
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But every star that lights our youth 
Grows dim in after years^ 

Till half we starts to see how changed 
The thoughts that now are tears ; 

For they are cast on scenes of old^ 
And friends now scattered wide. 
On every grief we struggle with, 
y On every wrong we hide. 

And some such thoughts may visit thee 

In many a distant scene : 
Alas ! that life must ever be 

Begret for what has been. 

Then take this gift; * from every shade 
That cares or sorrows cast. 

May it still steer thee to the love 
That sanctifies the past. 



* A small gold compass. 
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THE STAGE. 



Oh ! aye to me a pleasant sound. 

And still a thing of joy. 
Delight of manhood, as thou wert 

First pleasure of the boy ! 

Tve heard thee often much reviled. 

But still, to me, thou art 
The truest source of truest joy. 

Best teacher of the heart ! 

Idealizing human love, 

And tinging with romance. 
That sheds its purple over all — 

Play, poetry, and dance ! 

Enchanting life, until it grows 

A better, nobler thing, 
That takes its breath from Fancy's spell. 

Its colour from her wing ! 

E 
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Thy songs breathe forth the lofty thought^ 

Where self has little part, 
The echo of the patriot's 

And of the lover's heart ! 

Thy words arrest the strongest palse^ 
Draw in the strongest breathy 

As trumpet's call to victory, 
Or muskef s call to death ; 

Nor less they touch the dearest thoughts 

That sanctify our life. 
The music by our own hearth-stone, 

Of friend, or love, or wife ! 

And life, when touched on chords like these. 

Grows less a selfish thing ; 
Ah ! would the stage their influence 

To us might daily bring ! 

For, brooding on ourselves, we grow 

Too careful and too cold ; 
Wrapped in its own, another's grief 

The heart can hardly hold. 
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This is not well ; and we should pray 

To feel for all as brothers ; 
Feel others^ griefs as if our own^ 

Our own as they were others. 

And surely youth would lovelier be, 

And sweeter would be age. 
If we thus wisely sanctified 

The lessons of the stage. 
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CATRINA'S LEGACY.* 



''Take my riband— take and keep it! 

Were the words Catrina said^ 
When the watch was near its ending, 

And the low voice with the dead. 



j> 



And the Poet-lover, hymning 

Praises to his lovely one. 
Knew not that her breath was failing 

Fast beneath her native sun. 

With her woman's voice, low speaking, 
She has called upon his name. 

And her faltering lips re-echoed 
Words that give her deathless fame. 



* See Miss Barrett's exquisite poem, " Caterina to Camoens 
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Slow the feeble hands^ unclasping 

From the bands of raven hair^ 
'' Take and keep it — ^take the riband 

That I never more may wear ! 

'^ Precious riband! gazing on it^ 

He may oft recal the time - 
When Catrina^s name flowed sweetly 

On the burden of his rhyme." 

Rhyme and music now are over^ 

Or but spoken to the dead ; 
To the dying blessed were they, 

Could he breathe them round her bed. 

Butj while she is thinking of him, 
He is singing far away ; 

While the lovely one is dying- 
Clay returning to its clay. 

Suns are shining brightly o'er him 

While her sun is setting fast : 
He looks joyous to his future. 

She is thinking of her past. 
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There the purple riband lying 
From the hands has fallen now^ 

And the damp of death has stolen 
CKer the fixed and marble brow. 



THE END. 
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